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butcher.    I enticed him into the subject, by connecting it with the various researches into the manners and customs of uncivilized nations, that have been made by our late navigators into the South Seas.     I began with observing, that Mr (now Sir Joseph) Banks tells us, that the art of slaughtering animals was not known in Otahcite, for, instead of bleeding to death their dogs, (a common food with them,) they strangle them.    This he told  me himself; and I supposed that their hogs were killed in the same way.    Dr. Johnson said, ' This must be owing;  to  their not having knives,—though they have sharp stones with which they can cut a carcase in pieces tolerably.'    By degrees, he shewed that he knew something even  of butchery.     < Different animals (said he) are killed   differently.    An   ox   is   knocked   down, and   a   calf stunned; but a sheep has  its throat cut, without any thing being done to stupefy it.     The butchers have no view to the case of the animals, but only to make them quiet, for their own safety and convenience.    A sheep can give them little trouble.    Hales1 is of opinion, that every animal should be .blooded, without having   any blow given to it, because it bleeds better.'    BOSWELL.  ' That would be cruel.'    JOHNSON. ' No, Sir; there is not much pain, if the jugular vein be properly cut.'    Pursuing the subject, he said, the kennels of Southwark ran with blood two or three days in the week; that  he was   afraid   there  were 'slaughter-houses  in   more streets in London than one supposes; (speaking with a kind of horrour of butchering;) and  yet, he added,'any of us would kill a  cow rather   than  not have beef.'     I said we could not.    ' Yes, (said he,) any one may.    The business of a butcher is a trade indeed, that is to say, there is an apprenticeship served to it;  but it may be learnt in a month3.' I  mentioned a club   in  London at the Boar's Head in
' Perhaps Johnson refers to Stephen Hales's Statical Essays (London, 1733), in which is an account of experiments made on the blood and blood-vessels of animals.
» Evidence was given at the Tichborne Trial to shew that it takes
some years to learn the trade.
Eastcheap,stentatiously,' as he had at Fort George about Gunpowder (ante, p. 141). In the Cent. Mag. for 1749, P- 55i there is a paper on the Construction of Fireworks, which I have little doubt is his. The following passage is certainly Johnsonian:—'The excellency of a rocket consists in the largeness of the train of fire it emits, the solemnity of its motion (which should be rather slow at first, but augmenting as it rises), the straightness of its flight, and the height to which it ascends.'
